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SLATE AND BLACK BOARD EXER- | 


| looks and names, thus associated, the learner 


CISES.—(concLuDEb.) 
CHAPTER XVI.—or prawire. 


The formation of geometrical lines of 
the figures used in writing, and of many 
of the letters of the alphabet, while it 
is a part of the instruction which belongs 
to those branches, respectively, is also an 
important preparation, as I have already 
said, for that more particular and extended 
and thorough cultivation of the art of draw- 
ing, which if it cannot be said to be indis- 
pensable to all, is at least highly useful. 

Were this the place fr it, I might go on 
to show the great importance, to people 
of all classes, of knowing how to sketch 
such objects as intérest us, whether of na- 
ture or art. The task would be as easy as 
it would be interesting. But I must take 
tor granted that the reader is already con- 
vinced of its importance, and of the necessity, 
even, of making it a part of common school 
instruction. The question then is, how shall 
it be taught; or rather what assistance can 


_we derive from slates and black boards. 


In the excellent school of Mr. Emerson, 
late of Wethersfield, in Connecticut, draw- 





ing was attended to with no little solicitude ; | 


but I am not sure that it was made an oh- 
ject of special attention at a very early 
period of the course of instruction. On the 
contrary, judging from Mr. E’s. remarks 
that at least he would introduce it gradual- 
common school. The following is his lan- 
guage concerning it. dink 
.“ This is not designed (that is, in his 


little time or skill is requisite to delineate a 


picture,in the manner proposed. By meansof | 
oil, common writing paper may be rendered | 
This may be laid upon | 
the picture, which with pen or pencil, may, | 


almost transparent. 
in a few minutes be very easily traced upon 


nesses of persons who have made the most 
distinguished figure in history. Drawing 


crease an interestyn attending to their char- 
acters. With their looks their names will 


easy to retain and recallthem. With their 


associates their actions. This imparts to 


‘their whole history, a clearness, distinct- 


ness, animation, and familiarity, that other- 
wise, it can scarcely receive. The like- 
nesses may indeed be imperfect; but this 
will not materially alter the happy result. 
The same method may be adopted in draw- 
ing maps and other objects.” 

Now while Mr. E. justly attaches very 
great importance to the art of taking off 
likenesses, he does not seem to me to value, 
so highly as he ought, the art of delineating 
other objects ; since he says expressly that 
with him, in his school, the former is the 
principal object. In our common schools, 
if not in ell other schools, the latter is a 
much more important object than the for- 
mer; since in practical life we have occa- 
sion to sketch other objects either of art or 
nature much oftener than persons, whether 
distinguished or otherwise. 

This is said, however, to increase the 
suin total, as it were, of the value which 
we attach to the art, as a whole, and not to 
lessen it. For if the art of taking off like- 
nesses is only a small part of the ‘science 
and art of drawing; and if the whole sub- 


_ Ject belongs to common schools, where nine- 
_ teen twentieths of the inhabitants of our 


| country receive all the instruction they ever — 
| do receive out of the family and church, 
and suggestions concerning it, I aire 


how exceedingly important, as an art, must 


| drawing be! 
ly, as I have done, among beginners in a | 


But to the manner, rather than the matter 
of my subject. Now I have many doubts 
in regard to the use of oiled paper, as an¢ 


| instrument of drawing in our common 
course of teaching,) as an elegant accoin- | 
plishment, but as a useful art, or rather ex- | 
ercise, for important purposes. .But very | 


schools, valuable as it may be in select or 
rivate schools, and abave all in our fami- 
Hy ‘But even if we use it, I would use 
the slate and the black board at the same 
time. ‘I'he latter would be an aid, greatly 
so, to the former. ; 
In commencing the use of slates and pen- 
cils among very young pupils, the practice 


of representing living objects, as dogs, 
it. The principal object is to take off like- | 


horses, birds, and men, was alluded to. 
Now children are very fond‘of this exer- 


_cise. In commencing, in good earnest, the 
these likenesses will tend to produce or in- | 


subject of drawing, I would therefore, re- 
cur to it, somewhat in conformity with the 


_views of Mr. Emerson; never, however, 
be associated, which will render it more | 


except under the eye or direction of the 
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But I would not pursue this plan very long. 
From the representations of men and other 


animals, I would soon pass to that of 


things. . 

No one, so far as I know, has done more 
to introduce plain, simple, familiar draw- 
ing, into our common schools and render it 
available in the common business and em- 
ployments of life than Mr. Josiah Holbrook. 
About three years since he prepared a se- 
ries of drawing cards, thirty sixin number ; 
a set of which, to every teacher who wishes 
10 call in the slate and black board to his aid, 
but who feels the want of experience to guide 
him, in his couse, would be invaluable. It 
may serve some purpose, if I give, here, : 
brief account of these cards.* 

The first card is anew introduction to the 
subject, by the author of the series; and 
contains no lines or figures. The second 
contains horizontal, vertical or perpendicu- 
jar, and oblique izes. No. 3, contains an- 
gles—right, acute, and obtuse angles. No. 
4, contuins triangles, squares, &c. No. 5, 
circles, ellipses, curved lines, &c. Thus 


far he proceeds very much in the order re- | 


commended in Chapter IT. 

But with No. 6, he introduces the figures 
of a cube, a cylinder, a pyramid, &c.— 
These, as the reader of course knows, are 
made up from right lines, and a few 
curves ;—but then they are arranged ac- 
cording to the laws of perspective, in re- 
gard to which the pupil will need a little 
information. 

It will be well for the teacher to begin 
with straight lines, and review, briefly, the 
whole course, till he comes to the formation 
of cubes, cylinders and pyramids. Here 
he will need to dwell, till a little art is ac- 


quired, in the farmation and combination of 


these preliminaries. Let him not be in 
haste. 

* The next three numbers of Mr. H. are 
delineations—that is mere outlines—of a 
mallet, a cricket or stool, and a funnel, or 
as it is sometimes vulgarly called a tunnel. 
They are simply new combinations of the 
straight and eurved lines, already mention- 


ed. The next three are representations of 


culinary vessels, and are chiefly the result 
of varied combinations of the curved line ; 
such as the figures of jars and bottles. On 
these, also, considerable attention should 
be bestowed, for the sake of the curved 
lines which they involve. 

Several of the next numbers, in order, 
are of the same general character with those 
last mentioned. They are either the repre- 


* These cards are published by Wm. Marshall & Co. 
of Philadelphic. 
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teacher, without a copy on the black board. | sentations.of culinary vessels, or of agrieul- 


tural or mechanical instruments. Among 
them’are the pail, bucket, lamp, candle- 
stick, watering pot, cork screw, saw, wood- 
horse, matlock, ax, broad ax, shovel, adze, 
auger, sickle, shears, curry comb, flail and 
pitch fork. Let it not be supposed that the 
drawing of these-common instruments and 
utensils of every day life, especially of ag- 
ricultural life, is unimportant, or will prove 
uninteresting to the pupil—tor the reverse 
will be found more true. 

While thg teacher is setting his copies of 
these vessels and instruments, he will also 
do well to describe, more or less fully, their 
uses, their abuses, their excellencies and 
their defects. A vast amount of useful in- 
struction may thus be given, which our pu- 
pils at school, very seldom acquire; and 
without “the least hindrance to the main 
pursuit. F . 

Or what is better still, perhaps, the teach- 
er may introduce the whole subject of draw- 
ing, by merely sketching some one or more 
of these objects on the black board, letting 
it stand there, and then requiring the pupils 
to write, on their slates, what they know, 
about the object; its properties, uses, 
abuses, &c. After a series of lessons of 
this sort, it may be well to proceed as 
above. Strange would it be, if some of the 
pupils have not already tried their skill at 
drawing the object, before it comes to be 
required of them. A coarse outline of a 
dog, for example, will hardly be in full view 
of pupils with slates in their hands all day, 
without some of them trying to see what 
they can do in the way of unitation, &c. 
They cannot draw, they would’ perhaps 
say, and would be loth to try ; and yet in 
these circumstances which I have named, 
without the interposition of task work— 
rather as I might perhaps say by stealth— 
many of them will be surprised at their 
own success ; and not only surprised, bu’ 
delighted yvith it. 

But the intelligent and ingenious teacher 
will not confine himself wholly to these par- 
ticular objects. He will draw other vessels 
and instruments, in great numbers—the ink 
stand and pen, the table, the slate and the 
black oad itself. He will also occasionally 
recur, for variety’s sake, (should the recur- 
rence be necessary in order to keep up the 
pupils’ interest,) to the drawing of persons, 
houses, animals, &c. 

No. 27 and 28, of the series I have men- 
tioned, are an introduction to the drawing 
of vegetables—an ouk leaf, an acorn and 
a bough. Sul, the drawings are mere out- 
lines, and are intended to be so. .The 
should be extended tothe trunks as aa 
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as limbs of trees ; aud into flower, and fruits | able readily to write an order, due bill, re- 


of various kinds, and various sizes. 


To the vegetables, succeed some of the | 


animals—the bird, the snail, (including the 
shell,) the butterfly, the fish, the snake, the 
dog, and the horse ; and finally, man. On 
each of these considerable time should be 
expended, and many anecdotes or illustra- 
tions given. 

I have insisted, all along, on the import- 
ance of being thorough in every thing; be- 


cause the tendency, ingommon schools, is | ; y Dot f 
_ these schools. The practice, in some of our 


always the other way—to superficiality. 


cetpt, promissory note, &c. Now, nine tenths 
of the young men who leave school to 
engage in business, are not only ignorant 
of any mode of keeping accounts, but of 
forms of receipts, &c., which necessarily 


' come into the business of the mere day 


And yet I am aware, that strictly speaking | 


we have no time, in these schools, for per- 
fection in any. thing-—science orart. All 
we aim at,,is to give our pupils the mere 
elements, or as it were keys of knowledge. 


laborer. If this evil could not be abated 
we would bear it, but it can be, and can 
be done in our district schoo]s and no where 
else ; and IJ shall offer a few suggestions on 
the best mode of teaching book keeping in 


schools, of using blank books on which to 
copy torms, is @ good one; but in most 
schools it is impracticable, and the slate 
and black board must be substituted. To 


' make any good degree of progress, classes 


Nor can in truth the most liberal course of | 


education do more. 
thorough student in any tlting must give up 
to it some of the years of his more mature 


life. 


[The subject of the preceding chapter is now receiving 
much ittention from the friends of public schools. In the 
Franklin School, Boston, instruction in this branch was 
given gratuitously during the winter of 1838-9, by a lady, 
to a class of fifty pupils, with such results, that it has led 
to its introduction into other schools. The same lady is 
now (184J-42) giving instructiun to a class composed of 
all the teachers of the Primary Schools, nearly one hun 
dred in all. The details of her mode of teaching is given 
in “A Method of Teaching Lincar Drawing,” published by 
E. P. Peabody, Boston. ° 

The “ Primer of Reading and Drawing” by Mary T. Pea- 
body, contaius some excellent exercises in drawing. a few 
of which are appended to this volume, with the permission 
ofthe author. The Primer isan admirable book to assist 
in teaching children the first steps in reading. ] 

{The following chapter, on Book Keeping, was prepared 
by Mr. Harris, the author of an excellent and popular 
treatise on this subject. Mr. Harris has recently prepared 
an edition for the use of common scl:ools. } 


CHAPTER XVIL—sook KEEPING. 


An accountant competeiit to record the 
business of a large mercantile establish- 
ment, should be an elegant and quick pen- 
man, expeditious and accurate in computa- 
tions, familiar with mercantile forms, and 


He who would be a | U : 
' from which lessons should be given, and 


' recited. 





having some acquaintance with the busi- | 


ness which he is to record. To compass 
these qualifications, requires much time, 
and a practice similar to that of the count- 
ing room. It is, however, in the power of 


almost every school boy, with one’ winter's | 
study, to obtain such a knowledge of simple | 


book-keeping, &c. as may be highly useful 


to him in the ordinary business of life. | 


Every boy should know how to use practi- 


should be formed, and the members of 
them be furnished with suitable text books, 


At the time of recitation or previ- 
ously, such forms as are involved in the les- 
son, should be written on the black board ; 
which forms should be copied by each mem- 
ber of the class on to his slate. 

The first lessons should include the 
forms of orders, due bills, receipts, invoi- 
ces, promissory notes, &c., for all who do, 
and many who do not keep a set of books, 
have use for these. The peculiarities in 
these different forms, why one form of a 
receipt is given sometimes rather than an- 
other, the rules and laws which regulate 
them, &c. should be explained by the 
teacher at the recitation. These forms, in 
all their varieties should be copied and stud- 
ied, till they can be written and repeated 
readily by the class. After a familiarity is 
acquired in the form of bills of goods or in- 
voices, the class should be well drilled in 
carrying out the ica Form third, and 
similar ones, should be written on the black 
board, which should be copied on to slates, 
prices carried out and answers compared. 

Then should follow examples of Dr. and 
Cr., with individuals as they ordinarily ap- 
pear on the Day Book, or Day Book and 
Ledger. Several examples similur to the 
account with J. Pratt, may be written on 
the black board, slates, &c. 

For the form_of Day Book and Ledger, 
reference must be had to the text book, 
which should lead the class along to an 
important knowledge of the subject. The 
teacher will find it interesting and profitable 
to the class, to give them some ®lessons 
which involve the principles of double entry. 


| Whether it would be advisable to pursue 
such lessons to any great extent, must be 
left to the discretion of the teacher, as well 
as other things of which I cannot here 


| 


cally. the Day Book and Ledger, should be ' 
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speak. The following forms may be used 
according to the directions given, or others 
may be selected from the text book, or 
made up by the class and teacher. 
— — - 
RECEIPTS. 


Fror™ 1. 


——— 








Received, Hartford, March 4th, 1842, from | 


Daniel Wadsworth, sixty-five dollars, on 
book account. Nicuovas Harris. 


2 








Received, New Haven, June 6th, 1842, | 


from Joseph Pratt, sixteen bushels of corn, 
the amount due me by him. 
DaniEL Buck. 


Neceived, Norwich, ‘August 9th, 1842, 
from Jantes A. Ayrault, on account of E. | 


B. Hall, twenty-five dollars, payment in 


full fora horse bought of me by said Hall. | 


J. M. Morean. 





ORDERS. 
MESSRS. JOHNSON & CO. 
Please pay to the bearer, James 
Wing, three dollars and twenty cents, and 
place the same to iny account. 
Won. E. Imuay. 
Hartford, Dec. 3d, 1842. 


MESSRS. GILBERT & CO. 
Please deliver to the bearer, thirty 
six-Shovels, purchased by me this morning. 
Joun OLMSTED. 
Hartford, June 19th, 1842. 


MR. JAMES WATSON, 
_ Will please pay to the bearer, 
Nicholas Harris, twenty three dollars in 
goods from your store, and place the same 
to my account. 











E. W. Buu. 
Hartford, March 24th, 1842. 
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Hartford, Aug. 16, 1842. 


| Charles Burt, 


To Hayward & Smith, Dr. 


August | 12| For 1 days work—man and team, | 3 }50 
“ | be ‘* 16 bushels potatoes, at 25 4706 

“ 414} “ 4 loads manure, “ 3,00 4/00 

11 | 50 


Hartford, April 9th, 1942. 








W. H. Imlay, . 
To Joel Hills, Dr. 
March | 3| For 3 loads Paving Stone. at 2,00 | 6] 00 
“ 4| “ 3easks Line, “2501 7150 
“ 7 | “ 6 days work, “1,75 | 10 | 50 
Received payment, e 24 | 00 


Joru His. 





Some member of the class may be re- 
quired to write upon black board, at the 
| time of recitation or before, bills similar to 
| the two preceding, involving different kinds 
of business. The prices, general arrange- 
| ment, punctuation, &c. should be subjected 
| to the criticism of the class. 














FORM 3. 
Hartford, June 8th, 1842: 
Oliver Ellsworth, 
To Fox & Porter. Dr. 
| April] 6 | For 12 boxes Sugar, 850 Ibs. at ,55 
5 2] “ 10 bales Cassia, 560“ “ 40 
June | 1 “ 15 bags Coffee, 648 “ “ ,17 
- 2; “ 20 bls. Flour, 10,00 
- 6 | “ 10 boxes Raisins, 1,50 | 992 66 


Forms of bills like the last may be writ- 
ten on the black board, to be copied on to 
slates at the time of recitation, when each 
boy may carry out the prices. This will 
be found a very useful exercise, and one 
which can be long practiced with interest 
to the class. 














NOTES. 

Hartford, June 7th, 1842. 
On demand, I promise to pay to the 
order of Wm. W. Ellsworth, three hundred 
dollars, value received. 


 Ahiigtil Fox & Pease. 


Hartford, July 18th, 1842. 
Six months from date, I 
to the order of John Olmste 
Hartford Bank, one hundred dollars and 
twelve cents, value received. * 
Wa. B. Case. 





DUE BILL. 
Due, Haytford, Jan. 4th, 1842, to Henry 
Barnard, twenty six dollars, (to be paid in 
corm at market price,) or (to be paid in 
goods.) Cuartes Daviss. 








aoe to pay, | 
& Co., at the | 

















Joseru Pratt. Dr. | Cr. 
| Ang. | 1] To 3 bus, Indian Corn, at 75] 2)25 
“ | 3 | “* 8 cords hard Wood, “8,00 | 64}00 | | 
, 4| “ 6tons Hay, at 14,00 } 84/00 
| ie oe | By Cash, | | :o0[o0 
| ““ | 9] To3 barrels Flour, at 5,00 | 15/00 
ss | 10 | By rent of house, 50 100 
| “| 12 | To 36 Shade Trees, > a | 7/20; | 











| The Dr. column shows how much Pratt 
has purchased, and the Cr. column how 
much he has paid. In this case the bel- 
ance owed by Pratt, at date is $22 465. 


The class may be required to make out 
accounts against each other, similar to the 
above, and show them on their slates when 
| they come together to recite. They should 
_ be practiced particularly in locating the 
| figures, one abcve the other, and in adding 

long columns of figures. Both these exer- 
cises are much neglected in our schools. 


















Tr. 


h 
lj 




















John Olmsted & Co. Dr. 


Mar 1 | To 12bushels Rye, at 75 9}00) | 
“16. “ Wheat “ 1,00 16}00|| 25/90 





Ellery Hills, Dr. 


Mar 2 | To 60 bushels Potatoes, at 20 | 12/00) | 
“ 25 Turkies 150 lbs. at 8 | 12z/00/| 24/00 





John Olmsted & Co. Cr. 
Mar 4 | By Cash in full, | 25100 





At the time of recitation, the members ot 
the class may be required to make such 
entries upon the black board as would be 
required in ordinary business transactions, 
as above, and then post them similar to the 
following method. 





“LEDGER. 
Dr. John Olmsted & Co. Cr. 











Mar 1'To Merchandise, '25|00!; Mar 4 | By Cash, | 25,00 
Dr. Ellery Hills, Cr. 








Mar 2 | To Merchandise, | 24 00)| | ‘. 3 





Slate and Black Board Exercises. 


On the Dr. side of any person’s account | 


are posted all sums which he owes you, and 
on the Cr. side all sums which he pays‘you. 
In this case, Olmsted is aed to have 
paid all that he owed, and Hills to have 
paid nothing, consequently owing $24,00. 





CHAPTER XVIII.—wnisceLtaNneous 1N- 


STRUCTIONS. 


There are many things which teachers 
think it important to inculcate in school 
which can hardly be classed under either of 
the foregoing heads, although they have an 
important relation to the subjects of several 
of them. Such are the sounds of the letters, 
or the elements of English utterance ; a knowl- 
edge of the powers used in composition ; the 
use of some of the abbreviations ; the use of 
numeral letters, &c. 

There are several ways of teaching Eng- 
lish utterance. One way—perhaps among 
the best—is that which I am about to men- 


board. 


a k. $. 
cake cent 
coal city 
cup cylinder 


(ca) cake (ce) cent 
(co) coal (ci) city 
(cu) cup (cy) cylinder 

The teacher need not prefix the ca ce &c. 
to the words, till he has shown his pupils 
by repeated and numerous examples that 
this is the universal rule ; after which it is 
useful to prefix them and require the pupils 
todo the same. Subsequently to this it 
may .be well to write down the rule. “C 
is hard before a, o anda; soft before e,i 
and ¥;”’ and leave it standing on the slate. 

The difference between this and the old 
method of teaching the same thing, is that 
it was formerly customary to commit the 
rule to memory, in the first place whether 
the thing wself was understood or not; 
whereas, with the aid of the blackboard, 
&e. teach the thing itself first, and the rule 
afterward. 

Theses single, example may suffice, as an 
illustration of the method proposed of teach- 
ing the sounds of the letters by the aid of 
slates and blackboards. A thousand other 
illustrations might be added, but they would 
be mere repetitions of this. 

lo teach the pauses in composition, we 
have simply to write them and apply them 
on the blackboard, according to their re- 
spective uses. For my own part, I never 
care to teach children the use of them at all, 
except in connection with composition, as 
Ihave already stated at the close of the 
chapter on that subject. Still as man 


| teachers prefer to have their pupils commit 
| them to memory, or at least understand that 
they require a suspension of utterance for a 


| 


longer or shorter period, it may be well to 
devote a few moments to that subject. 

Let a plain English sentence, then, not 
unlike the following, be written down, in 
large, staring letters on the black board. 

Samuel, bring your book to me; I wish to 
hear you read. 

Here I would say, are three of the more 
important pauses ; the comma, the semico- 
lon and the period. The first is the comma ; 
you may imitate it, on your slates. The next» © 
is the semicolon. The third, and last, is the 


_ period. They should write them all. 
tion, involving the free use of the black- | 


Suppose the teacher wishes to present | 


to his pupils the various sounds of the 
letter c. After assuring them that it 


has two sounds, its natural soft sound on 
that of s, and its unnatural or bad sound, 
on that of k, he thus illustrates ‘the differ- 
ence on the blackboard ; requiring them to 
copy the whole directly upon their slates. 





| 





Next they should understand, by my own 
example, that at the comma, whenever we 
come to it, in reading, we should pause long 
enough to Say distinctly one; at the semico- 
lon, long enough to say one, two; and at the 
period, long enough to say one, two, three, 


four, five, six. 


In a similar way, should we proceed to 
teach the use of the colon, the exclamation 
point, the interrogation point, the caret, the 
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parenthesis, &c. This is inerely teaching 
them practically, rather than theoretically ; 
I claim for it no merit, on account of novel- 
ty. The only caution, I need add, is that 
which is always very much in point, “Make 
haste ; but make haste slowly.” 

The abbreviations used in composition are 
best taught, in a similar manner, on the 
blackboard. For this purpose, as it is in 
the case preceding, the blackboard and 
slates have better advantage over books, ex- 
cept that they save the expense of the latter,and 
render the subject of study a little more 
tangible, as it were, and therefore a little 
more practical. Merely committing such 
things to memory, does not answer, well, 
the purposes for which it is intended. I 
never knew a pupil who fully understood 
them, in that way. Some of the best read- 
ers, and the most liberally educated people 
whom I know, say, for the following, Messrs. 
James Myrick & Co. ; Gentlemen Sirs James 
Myrick & Co. And why this? Becnuse, 
in the table where they committed it to their 
memories, the words Gentlemen, and Sirs 
both stand opposite the abbreviation ‘that 
the pupil may have his choice ; and as there 
was no direction about it, they took both. The 
blackboard may prevent such errors. - 

The numeral letters, like the pauses and 
sounds ef the latter——and for the very same 
reasons—are best learned from the black- 
board. The process need not be long. 
With very little pains they are both easily 
understood and readily retaimed in the 
memory. 


One valuable method isto make, for ex- | 


ample,a V in the middle of the blackboard, 
and after asking what it stands for, then 
ask the pupils to tell what shall be added 
to it to make it represent six ; what to make 
it stand for eight, &c. So of X, XX, C. 
D; M, &c. Another good exercise is for 
the teacher to write a certaif’ number on the 
blackboard or the ordinary characters used 
in arithmetic ; say 24; and then require 


his pupils to write on their slates, the nu- 


meral letters which represent it. 

Another exercise on the blackboard con- 
sists in making corrections of misrepresen- 
tations. Nothing is more common among 
us than to mispronounce words. Hund- 
reds—perhaps I might say thousands—* of 
words we almost, daily use among us are 
pronounced awkwardly by many well bred 
people ; and, by others, entirely Wrong. A 
small number of these words should be pla- 
ced on the blackboard daily, when it can 
possibly be spared, and kept on it; and the 





* Mr. Bumstead in his “ Spelling and Thinking,” has 
about 1000 such words at the bottom of his pages; and we 
may be assured that his list includes but a part of those 
whichare current athong us. 


pupils occasionally required to pronounce 
them till the error is effectually eradicated. 
A similar course may be pursued with 
errors of expression, such as the use of 
double negatives, the disagreement of the 
verb with its nominative’case ; the common 
and frequent violation of the rule “ the verb 
to be has the same case after it as before it,” 
&c. Also the usual contractions of ‘ have 
not,” ** are not,”’ &c. into haint and aint. Let 
the teacher write, on the black board, 
haint 
aint 
shant 


not 
not 
not 


have 
am 


shall 


And let them stand there a few days, and 
let him occasionally drill the pupils on 
them, and an impression willbe made which 
will never be forgotten. So of ‘I hain’t 
got no book,” and ‘ how sweetly the birds 
sings!” ‘it was me that did it,” &c. only 
place them on the blackboard,‘and place the 
true English expressions opposite to them, 
and proceed as before; and your success, 
though slow, will be sure and certain. 

Let me mention one thing more. I al- 
luded to the art of subscribing a letter, di- 
recting one to a fnend, writing a note, &c. 
How much of awkwardness there often is 
in people who ought to know better, in man- 
aging these little things. Yet the black- 
board and a little ingenuity and patience, 
might prevent it. How easy it is to make 
along square, in the form of a letter, on 
the blackboard, and then write within it just 
as we ought on the back of a letter !—Suit- 
able remarks might be made on the proper 
way of writing one’s name ina book, &c. &c. 

In short, there is hardly any thing, which 
it is necessary for us to know, which, in its 
rudiments at least, may not in this way be 
inculcated ; and, on the principle that what is 
addressed to two senses, the eye and the 
2ar is longer retained than what is address- 
ed to but one, be made eminently practical. 


CHAPTER XIX.-—moratiry. 

There are several ways of teaching mor- 
als and religion with the aid of the black- 
board. Some of them are direct; others 
are indirect. ' Let me begin with what I 
call indirect teaching. 

1. Furnishing employment to the pupils 
of our common schools, has of itself a moral 
tendency. To keep children as well as 
grown people occupied with that which is 
useful, or even with that which is not hurt- 
ful, is one,means, among many, of keeping 
them out of mischief. Hence slate and 
blackboard instruction, by furnishing much 
innocent not to say positively valuable in- 
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struction and prevents evil, has a moral ten- 
dency. 

But these employments, throughout, may 
be positively useful, as well as negatively 
so. 
who not only seeks to make his pupils wiser 
but also better, will often be able to givea 
moral turn to his lessons in mere science. 
The words and sentences selected for ®ari- 





The wise and benevolent teacher—he | 


ous purposes—spelling, defining, reading, | 


&c.—may be such as will slowly but surely 
effect the heart. Such a tendency, more 
especially, may be given to all anecdotes, 
lessons on biography and history. 

3. Morality is also indirectly taught by 
the habits of industry which are acquired. 
For it cannot be otherwise than that the la- 
zy custom to which our pupils are subject- 
ed, in being confined from hour to hour on 
the school bench, literally doing nothing—if 
indeed the teacher- can succeed in making 
them do.nothing—has a tendency, so far as 
it goes, to make them indolent through life. 


On the ‘other hand, I cannot doubt that by | 


imparting the busy hum of industry, slate 


and blackboard instruction have a good ten- | 


dency. Ido notof course, forget that bad 
men are often highly industrious ; never- 
theless this does not militate at all against 
what I have said. 


4. Once more. How many a time have 


I seen a school become noisy, unaccounta- | 


bly so, especially towards its close, in spite 
of all which could be done by the best 
teacher. Nowa part of this evil is justly 
chargeable on a want of employment. But 
let a teacher, in these trying circumstances, 
call the attention of the whole school to the 
blackboard. Is there no experience, either 
in all the wide range which has been gone 
over in this book or that wider range which- 
will be afforded by the efforts of an ingeni- 
ous teacher, which is adapted to arrest their 
attention and thus restore quiet and order? 
If there is not, then I have not studied cor- 


rectly the human heart, and, above all the | 


character and habits of infancy and child- 
hood. 
to sketch, for example, most of the Mediter- 
ranean sea and say; Here is the rock of 
Gibraltar; and so relate some_anecdote 
about it. How long to make a picture, of a 


How long would it take a teacher | 


whale or a seal, or a ship, and say something | 


respecting it, &c. &c. 
But morality may be taught dzrectly by 
the aid of the blackboard. How may teach- 


ers procure printed cards, containing valu- | 


able moral rules and precepts, and hang 
them ep in their school rooms. How many, 
too, think they have a good moral tendency! 
Perhaps it is so. But admitting all that is 


claimed for them, the effect cannot last 








long ; it must sooh wear out. How much 
more valuable are precepts written on the 
blackboard, to remain for a time and then 
erased, and their place supplied by others. 

Whether or not these precepts when 
strictly moral and religious, make much 
permanent impression, there is a class of 
precepts which, by helping to establish or- 
der in school have a good and I may say, 
moral tendency. Children are, too often; 
forgetful of what is told them in school, even 
when their general purpose is to be obedi- 
ent. ‘Tell them to do but one thing at a time, 
and they will endeavor perhaps to conform 
to your wishes, as long as they remember 
it, but if they forget it, in five or ten wmin- 
utes, what then will you do? Tell them 
over again,do you reply? The reply is a 


just one; but can you not enlist the black- 


board as an aid in,this busimwess of telling 
things over and over again? Can you not 
write-down your precept, or rule, rather, in 
large letters, and let it stand there in full 
view of the school, till it becomes needful 
to substitute something else in its place ? 
It could do harm to no pupil ; while it might 
save much trouble with a large class of those 
whose worse fault is that of forgetfulness. 

How many valuable rules, in manners, 
morals, &c. might thus be presented to the 
minds of the pupils of a school, in the course 
of a single quarter! One advantage which 
they have over those which are printeda@and 
hung up in the room, is, that they do not 
remain long enough to become stale, before 
they are removed to make room for some- 
thing else. 

But again; set lessons or lectures on be- 
havior or morals, may be far better incul- 
cated—if teachers choose to lecture their 
children at all in this way—by aid of the 
blackboard, than without it. Let a person 
for instance, be endeavoring to show the in- 
fluence of evil example. He wrote, per- 
haps, on the blackboard ; the words of Sol- 
omon, ‘‘ one sinner destroyeth much good.” 
Now though he may not now forget his 
own text or motto, while speaking, yet not a 
few of the pupils may forget the text ; and 
is it not well to have something to recall it 
to their minds ? 

How many an adult who-suffers his mind 
to wander in church, during the sermon, 
forgets the text, and- unable to get hold of 
the subject of the discourse, as to aid in re- 
calling his attention, remains for some time, 
in a state of listlessness ; and loses much 
of the discourse ? Would not such people 
be greatly aided if the text were written in 
large letters on a blackboard behind the 
minister ? But do children need wander 
less, while the teacher is lecturing them, 
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than the minds of adults avhile the minister 
is preaching? And would the text in large 
letters on the blackboard be less useful to 
them than to adults? Should we not act 
wisely in endeavoring to render that which 
is, at best, rather dry to children, as inter- 
esting as possible ? 


According to a plan suggested by Mr. Palmer, in his 
Teacher's Manual, the following table might be printed on 
the black board, for the purpose of daily examination by the 
teacher, at the close of the school, or by each child for him- 
self, by means of the subjoined questions. 

RECORD. 

25. 
26. 
QF. 
2. 
29. 
30. 
ol. 

32. 

33. 
34. 
35. 


Self-contro!. 
Vigilance. 
Docility. 
Industry. 
Perseverance. 
Economy. 
‘l'emperance, 
Patience. 
Cheerfulness. 
Humility. 
Simplicity. 
Neatness. 

. Order. 

. Desire ofexcellence 


1. 

Truth. 

. Exaggeration. 

Sincerity. 

. Honesty. 

. Faithfulness. 

- Obedience. 

. Love to pargnts. 

, | ee love. 

riendship. 

. Gratitude. 

. Fidelity. 

. Respect 

3. Good temper. 

. Good humor. 

. Politeness. 

. Milduess. 
Sympathy. 

. Charity. 

. Indignation. 
Generosity. 

- Magnaniumity. 
Respect to property. 


23. Kindness to animals. 


COIR MSH wom 


. Veneration. 
. Gratitude. 
. Love. 
2. Confidence. 
3. Resignation. 
. Repentance. 


- Moral Courage. 
QUESTIONS. 

1. Have I told any lies to-day? 2. Have I spoken the 
exact truth, neither more nor less? 3. Have I so 
spoken, as always to convey the truth to others; or so as 
to mislead them, although my words were really true? 

Is not this the same as teiling a lie! 4. Have I been bon- 
est, taking nothing but what was réally my own! 5. 
Have [ used-the property of my parents and others, so as 
not unnecessarily to injure it! 6. Have | been obedient 
to my parents! 7. Have I acted asif Llovedihem! 8. 
Have 1 acted towards my brothers and sisters as if I loved 
them? 9. Do I love all my friends? 10. Have I been 
grateful for every wark of kindness? 11. Have I been 
faithfal to my friends, by taking their part, when injured, 
either by word or deed ! 
riors in age and station with proper respect? 13. Have I 
allowed myself to show, or even to feel, anger or revenge ? 
14. Have | felt fretful or sullen? 15. Have I been polite 
“to all,—acquaintance and friends, as _ well as strangers? 
16. Have I been uniformly mild in my mfnners, and used 
no roughness of speech? 17. Have 1 been pleased to see 
others happy, and sorry to see others suffer, or to see them 
act amiss! 18. In talking or thinking of others, have I 
looked more at their follies or faults, than at their goodness ? 
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patient in pain, sickness, or trouble of any kind? 33, 
Have I been cheerful, or have I allowed myself to imagine 
affairs to be worse than they really were! 34. Have I 
allowed myself to think ** how good I am,” or have I looked 
rather to my faults, and felt sorry they were still so many? 
35. Have I been nither bashful nor affected! 36. Have I 
kept my dress, books, and bedroom, neat and clean? 37. 
Have [ pat my books, clothes, and tools, in their proper 
places? 38. Have I been anxious for improvement, both 
in-my conduct and in my studies? 39. Do I regard my 
Maker with reverence and awe? 40. Dol feel very grate- 
ful fay His uniform kindness? 4). Have I a strong feel- 
ing # love towards Him? 42.-DolI feela perfect confi- 
dence in His goodness andtare? 43. Do I feel completely 
resigned to His will, assured that He always acts for the 
best, though I may not understand it? 44. Ismy sorrow 
for doing wrong of such a nature, as to lead me to do right, 
or does it produce no change in conduct and disposition ? 


| 45, 46, 47, &c., to be filled up, at the discretion of the 


parents, or under their direction. 

A few of these questions will require some explanation 
for the youngest children _It is thought better to leave this 
to parents or teachers, than to be very diffuse. 

But this Record would form a useful exercise, not merely 
for the scholars; the gréater part of it is equally applicable 


| to the teacher. 


Were my pupils punctual in attendance, to-day? Have 
I taken proper pains to show them and their parents the 


| importance of punctuality, as a duty, both to themselves 
| and to the other members of the school ? Do they improve 


in this respect? Have I introduced cleanly and orderly 
habits? Has my conduct been a pattern in this respect ? 
Has there been no rude conduct around the stove? Has 
the room been of the proper temperature to-day ? If not, 
was it iiot owing in some degree, to my inattention? Have 
I attended préperly to excluding the glare of sunshine ? 
Are the windows properly curtained? Are there a mat, 
scraper, pail, dipper, basin, and towel, in the room? If 
any of these are wanting, have I made proper representa- 
tions to the committee? Have I taken sufficient pains to 
teach the scholars to use their books without injury? Is 


| the discipline on the best possible footing ? Do the children 


12. Have I treated all my supe- | 


19. When I have seen others injured, have I felt fpr them, | 


ayd taken their part? 20. Havel been liberal, and ready 
to share with my friends and playmates? 21. Have Ibeen 
ready to forgive those who have injured me? 22. Have 
I been careful not to injure the property of others? 23. Have 
I been cruel to animals? 24. Have I been ashamed or atraid 
to do what was right? 25. Have | acted right, even when I 
felt a wish to do wrong? Have I striven to gain a com- 
mand over myself! 26. Have I been very careful to do the 
right, and avoid the wrong? 27. Have I been anxious to 
learn what was good or useful’? 28. Have | idled away 
my time, when | onght to have been busy? 29. Have I 


been impatient, or have I been persevering in my studies | 


or work? 30. Have I been careful, or wasteful, of my 
food, clothing, or books? 31. Have I been greedy, or 


ate or drunk more than was proper? 32, Have I been | 


Are they fast leaving off their bad 

Do*l never neglect questioning 
them, as to what they have read? Do their habits of atten- 
tion and observation improve? Have I taken proper pains 
to cause them to use right positions of hand and body, in 
writing? Do they make visible improvement? Do they 
steadily improve in elocution and composition? Do they 
use no griwace nor awkward motions, in the former! Are 
the orthography, punctuation, and grammar, properly at- 
tended to, in the compositions? Do they advance, in 
propriety of expression and command of language, or doI 
allow them to hang back, or remain stationary? Have I 
formed a list of local improprieties of speech? Do I fre- 
qitently exercise the scholars with it? Has this exercise 
any practical effect, in correcting their language? Do my 
pupils improve in written arithmetic? Can they add long 
sums rapidly? Do they habitually use all the abreviations 
I have taught them? Have I taken sufficient pains in this 
respect? Can they explain the reasons for every operation ? 
Do I frequently call on them to do this? Do they make 
uruch progress in mental arithmetic? Do I myself per- 
form the questions simultaneously with them? Do I fre- 
quently require them to describe and give reasons for their 
mental operations? DoT never allow them to have the 
book? Do I encourage the slow, and prevent the bright 
from doing more than their share? Do I see that all the 
pupils perfofin every question? Is not my classification 
capable of improvement? Have [ given this important 
subject sufficient attention? Do my pupils advance in 
their other studies? Do they appear to love and respect 
me! If nét, do I feel sure lam not to blame? Have I 
explained the nature of the Record for Self-examination to 
all the parents and guardians? Have I daily practised it 
with those whose parents have placed them, in this respect, 
under my care! Is there any apparent moral improve- 
ment? Do TI take sufficient pains to prevent its degene- 
rating into a mere form, by my inattention? Do I embrace 
every oppontunity of referring my pupils to the Table of 
Virtues? Do I take sufficient pains in explaining the 
terms to the younger pupils? DoT possess uniformity of 
temper, decision and firmness, patience and pers€verance ? 
Aww [ uniformly pleasant and affectionate in my manners, 
and at all times disposed to sympathize with my pupils? 
Do I never allow myself to deviate, in the slightest degree, 
from truth, either in thought, word, or action ? 


improve in reading? 
halts in this respect? 
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ANALYSIS OF THE ALPHABET FOR DRAWING. 
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